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nearer the Nile, it is natural to suppose that the monarch, desirous 
of gaining the object of shortening the passage in its fullest effect, 
would have selected a port as far to the southward as possible, (in 
order to avoid the strong northerly winds which prevail nine months 
in the year,) but which should yet be within the limits of his domi- 
nions. 

To these advantages which this spot enjoys, may also be added 
a capacious and well-sheltered harbour, which no other locality on 
this coast, from lat. 23° to 24°, possesses. 

The circumstance of our finding the Greek tablet must also be 
admitted as a strong proof (if more is required to establish the 
identity of these ruins with the ancient Berenice), since we are 
not informed that the Greeks had other towns near this spot on 
the coast. 



VIII. — Routes in North Africa, by Abu Bekr es siddilc. Com- 
municated by the Rev. G. C. Renouard, B.D., For. Sec. R. G. S. 
Read 25th April, 1836. 

Though the peculiar object of our inquiries is the earth which 
we inhabit, yet as, in truth, that earth is only interesting to us on 
account of the human beings which it sustains, our views ought 
surely not to be confined rigidly within the physical limits of the 
science we profess to cultivate ; and we shall not be charged with 
overstepping the boundaries prescribed for us, if we pause occa- 
sionally in our progress, for the purpose of contemplating man, 
" for whom the earth was created," under any unusual circum- 
stances of time, place, and condition. 

It is with this view of the latitude which, as geographers, we 
may without impropriety allow to our inquiries, that the following 
narrative is offered to the Society. It may not, indeed, be, strictly 
speaking, a geographical document, but it is illustrative of human 
nature under no ordinary trials and vicissitudes, and it incidentally 
throws some light on the geography of a remote region of the 
earth hitherto concealed from the eye of the European by an 
almost impenetrable veil. The life and adventures of a man 
born at Tumbuktu would be in the highest degree interesting, if 
written with all the details that an intelligent African could 
furnish ; but even when there are few details — when, as in the 
present case, nothing more than a scanty gleaning from such a 
harvest can be gathered — shall it, for that reason, be thrown aside 
unnoticed? Shall it not rather be willingly received, as affording 
a gleam of light amidst the darkness which envelopes that benighted 
country? 

Whoever has perused the lively and amusing letters on the 
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West Indies, which were the fruit of Dr. Madden's residence in 
Jamaica, will be no stranger to the name of Edward Donellan — 
a negro, who attracted the notice of that active and benevolent 
magistrate, by the excellence of his moral character, and the 
superiority of his literary attainments. Dr. Madden, whose 
travels in the East had made him acquainted with the Arabic 
character, was not a little surprised to see it written with some 
neatness and great rapidity by a negro slave, — and his surprise 
was increased when he found that this slave had scarcely attained 
his fifteenth year when he was torn from his friends and country, 
and conveyed, with the prospect of perpetual slavery, to a very 
distant land : when, in addition to this, he found that this slave 
was no idolater, but a very sincere worshipper of " the one true 
God," — and that, consistently with a faith comparatively so pure, 
his moral conduct had obtained for him the respect of his equals 
and masters, — his anxiety to release him from such degrading 
thraldom was wound up to the highest pitch. He applied without 
delay to Mr. Anderson, the slave's master, requesting him to fix a 
price, that steps might be taken forthwith for his redemption. 
But he applied in vain. Mr. Anderson declared that no price 
could recompense him for the loss of this slave's services. His 
integrity was such, that any sums might be confided to him ; and 
such was his intelligence, that he kept a constant account of all 
the daily receipts and payments, of the rations allowed to the 
slaves, of articles brought into the premises, and of goods delivered 
from the stores. This report, as may be easily conceived, was 
only an additional stimulus to Dr. Madden's benevolence. He 
failed not to press on Mr. Anderson's attention the peculiar hard- 
ships of this poor man's case, — born in his own country in a 
distinguished rank, blessed with a learned education, and retaining 
through his own talents, industry, and integrity, a large portion of 
those acquirements and that respect, which he would have obtained 
in a very eminent degree, had he escaped the degradation of 
slavery. Mr. Anderson was not insensible to these powerful 
arguments, and with a liberality truly characteristic of the British 
character, replied — " That though the services of his slave were 
too valuable for him to fix any price upon him, he would give that 
liberty for which no sum of money could be named as an adequate 
equivalent." In consequence of this generous resolution, Dr. 
Madden had the Satisfaction of receiving Edward Donellan's manu- 
mission by Mr. Anderson, according to all the legal forms, in a 
crowded court. Finding that Donellan, whose Mohammedan 
name is Abu. Bekr, was desirous of returning to his own country, 
Dr. Madden determined to. assist him in effecting so desirable an 
object ; and not long after the publication of his letters, in which 
Donellan's narrative was first printed, he recommended him to 
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Mr. Davidson, an enterprising traveller, who had resolved to make 
another attempt to reach Tumbuktu. Abu Bekr, in the mean- 
time, had come over to this country under the care of Captain 
Oldrey, R.N., another of the auxiliary magistrates in Jamaica, 
who had cordially united in promoting the welfare of Donellan, 
both before and after Dr. Madden's departure from the West 
Indies. In Morocco, Mr. Davidson was prevented by various 
circumstances from passing, as he intended, through Fez and 
Tafilelt, in his way to the Sahra or Great Desert; but having 
been required to attend on the King at the capital, his medical 
skill and attention to his numerous patients secured for him that 
favour and permission to proceed, which at first seemed utterly 
unattainable ; and after passing about two months there, he was 
suffered to proceed to Mogadore in his way to W£d Nun, whence 
caravans set out on their journey to Negroland. While at Morocco, 
they met some persons who were acquainted with members of Ab6 
Bekr's family, and informed them that one of his relations is at 
present governor of Tumbuktu. 

The narrative of his life, from which the following abstract is 
taken, was written after his arrival in this country, in the presence 
of a friend with whom he was spending a few days in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. It is no doubt the same in substance as 
that compiled from his oral communication by Dr. Madden while 
in Jamaica, and printed in his work. It agrees, almost word for 
word, with another account of his life, drawn up while he was on 
his voyage from New York, at the request of Captain Oldrey. 
All these papers were written in the Arabic language — the only 
one which Abu Bekr had ever learned ; for his accounts and 
memorandums, which were so useful to his employers, would 
have been of no service without his interpretation, — as, though 
expressed in the English tongue, they were written in the Arabic 
character, and the difficulty of decyphering negro-English, so 
expressed, may be easily imagined. 

But it is time to allow Abu Bekr to speak for himself. His 
narrative is thus headed : — " This is an account of the beginning 
of my life. 

" My name is Abu Bekr es siddik : my birth-place is Tumbut. 
I was educated in the town of Jenneh (Genneh), and fully 
instructed in reading and construing the Korfin, — but in the inter- 
pretation of it by the help of commentaries. This was [done] in 
the city of Ghdnah, where there are many learned men ['ulema], 
who are not natives of one place, but each of them, having quitted 
his own country, has come and settled there. The names of 
these sayyids who dwelt in the city of Gh6nah were as follows : — 
'Abd-Allah ibn-al Hajj ; Mohammed Watardwi ; Mohammed al 
Mustafd; Fatik, the white [man] [al abyad] ; Sheikh 'Abd- 
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al-k^dir Sankari, from the land of Futah Jall6 ; Ibrahim ibn 
Yusuf, from the land of Ftitah T6r6 ; Ibrahim ibn Abi-1 Hasdn, 
from Silld by descent, but born at Jarrah. These men used to 
meet together to hear the instructions of 'Abd-Allah ibn-al Hajji 
Mohammed Tafsir. 

" My father's name was Karah Mlisa, the Sherif *, Weter&wi, 
Tafsir, i. e. of the royal family f. His brothers were named Idris 
[Enoch], 'Abdu-r-rahman, Mahmud, and Abd Bekr. Their 
father's name was Mkr J, al Kaid, 'Omar ibn Shdhidu-1-muluk 
[son of the King's witness or chief law officer] in the cities of 
Tumbut and Jenneh. He§ was also called Ibn Abti Ibrahim, 
because Ibrdhim (may his grave be visited !) was of this country. 
He was their father's first-born, and for that reason my name called 
by the name of his brother Bekr. 

" After their father's death, there was a dissension between 
them and their families, and they separated, and went into 
different countries of the blacks ||. Idris went to Jarrah, and 
married a daughter of Mar, al-kald Abti Bekr : her name was 
Ummuyu, — and he dwelt there. ' Abdu-r-rahmdn travelled as 
far as the land of Kong. He married the daughter of Abti 
Thauma" 'All, lord of that country and dwelt there. The name 
of his wife was Sdrah. Mahmud [travelled] to the city of Ghonah, 
and settled there. His wife's name was Zuhra\ Abu Bekr re- 
mained at Tumbut with the rest of the family ^|. He was not 
married at the time I left our country. 

" Before all these things happened my father used to travel about 
[continually]. He went into the land of Kashinah and Bernu. 
There he married my mother and then returned to Tumbut, to 
which place my mother followed him. It came to pass after 
this, that he remembered his brethren, repented on account of 
them and wept bitterly. He then ordered his slaves to make 
ready for their departure with him [on a journey] to visit his bre- 
thren, [and see] whether they were in [good] health or not. 
They, therefore, obeyed their master's orders, and did so ; and 
went to the town of Jenneh, and from thence to Kong, and after- 
wards to Gh<5nah. There they abode and continued to serve 
their master, collecting much gold for him there. In that coun- 
try much gold is found in the plains, banks of rivers, rocks, and 
stones. They break the stones, and grind them, and reduce them 

* That is — " Descended from Mohammed." 

f " Kabilah," which properly signifies " tribe," but appears to be used by Abu 
Bekr in the sense of " family." 

J The same as Emir. 

§ That is Abu Bekr's father, as appears from the sequel. 

|| Al-sudan for Bilad-as-sudan — the countries of the blacks. 

5f Literally " with the other tribes." It probably means " with the other families 
of the same tribe." 
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to dust. This is then put into vessels, and washed with water till 
the gold is all collected under the water in the vessels, and the 
dust lies above it. They then pour out this mud upon the ground, 
and the gold remains in the vessels ; and they spread it out to dry. 
After that, they try it [on a touchstone], and make such things of 
it as they are able. For money or exchange they use shells, called 
al woda'*, gold and silver; they also barter goods for goods, 
according to the measure of their value. 

" My father collected much gold in that country, and sent 
much to his father-in-law ; together with horses, asses, mules, and 
very valuable silk garments brought from Misr, with much wealth, 
as a present to him. He was my mother's father ; his name was 
Al Haij Muhammed Tafsir, of the countries of Bernu and Kashi- 
nah, both inhabited by his family. 

" After this my father fell ill of a fever, and died in the city of 
Gh6nab. He was buried there, and his brothers went and made 
a great lamentation for him. At that time 1 was a child ; I knew 
nothing of this, but all these things were told me by some of our 
old men. They [my father's brothers] returned afterwards to 
their own dwellings, and Mahmud [alone] was left in the city of 
Gh6nah. 

" My mother's name was Nagh6di, that is, in the Hatisii. 
tongue; but her real name was Hafsahf. Her brothers were 
named 'Abd-allah Tafsir, As-sifa\ Ya'kdb, Yahya, Sa'ad, Hamid 
Baba, Mumin, 'Othmdn, and 'Abdu-lkeiim. Her sisters were 
Habibah, Fatimah, Maryam, and Mai'mdnah. Their father was 
named Al Hajji Mohammed Tafsir, of the cities of Kashinah and 
Bernu. With respect to my mother, she was born in the city of 
Bernu. Her father, when he went to perform the pilgrimage [to 
Mecca], left her mother suckling her, on which account her name 
was called N£gh<5di. 

" My brothers were named 'Omar, Salih, Said, Musa Baba, Mu- 
min, 'Abd-allah, Suleiman, Mustafa, Yusuf, and 'Abdu-r-rahm&n; 
but by my mother's side, Salih only. My sisters were 'A'yishah, 
Aminah, Selimah, Haw£i [Eve], and Keltiim ; but Aminah only 
on my mother's side. These men and these women issued, all of 
them, from the stock of the Sheikh 'Abdu-l-k&dir, the sherif, and 
their family name is M6r. 

" About five years after my father's death, I asked my instructor, 
who taught me the Koran, to go with me to the city of Ghonah 
to visit my father's grave. He answered, ' Yea, Abu Bekr as- 
s.iddik, if it please God, I will do that thou dost desire.' He then 
prepared himself, and sought for provision for the road; and he 

* That is, karuis, or blackmoor's teeth, the Cypraea Moneta of Linnaeus, 
f He means her name as a Mohammedan ; by her countrymen of Hausa she was 
called Naghodi, a significant word in their language. 
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was followed by a large company of his disciples*, who bewailed 
him. We reached the city of Kong, and afterwards went on to 
the city of Gh6nah ; and abode there a long time, reckoning that 
country as our own. We found protection \ in that country. Two 
years after our arrival in Gh6nah, it entered into my teacher's 
heart to set out on the pilgrimage ; and while he was making dili- 
gent inquiries from people who were going to perform the pilgri- 
mage, some men told him of the business of Mohammed Keshin 
and his brother 'Omar, and Adam, of the land of Buntukkfi. He 
then began to make inquiries of the people of Buntukkfi, and 
they told him that Omar and Mohammed Keshin had departed, 
and had left Adam behind ; that he was not [now] going, but 
wished to go. My master made haste to seek for him in some 
of the towns, and left me in the city of Gh6nah with my uncle 
Mahmud. 

" At this time we heard the news of the business of Adingharah, 
Sultan of Buntukku, after the Sultan of Bandah, or Inkorans£, 
who was named Afwa\ had been killed. They say Adinkarah 
wished to kill Kujoh, governor of Kolongzhwi, a town belonging 
to the Sultan of Gh6nah. He wished to kill him, because of what 
had happened between him and Dikki, his deputy [who had been 
killed by Kujoh]. Adinkarah therefore wished to put the latter 
to death by way of retaliation. Adinkarah, Sultan of Buntukku, 
sent to Kujoh, requiring him to pay a great deal of gold as a 
ransom for his life $, and Kujoh sent what he required; but he 
refused to accept it, and said to Kuj6h , s messenger, ' Return to 
thy master, and say to him, " Unless thou increase it by 200 times 
as much, I will not accept it; but my sword shall take his head 
from off his neck; thou shalt die a swift death." When this 
messenger came to his master, and told him these words, Kuj6h 
stretched out his hand, took back the gold, and kept it ; and like- 
wise sent a messenger to the Sultan of Gh6nah to tell him what 
had happened. 

" Then was Adinkarah very wroth ; and he ordered all his 
captains to gather all their soldiers together, and follow him to 
make war against Kujdh, and to kill him, that they might avenge 
the death of his servant Dikki. When the Sultan of Ghdnah 
heard that Adinkarah, Sultdn of Buntukku, and his army, had 
come against them to kill them, he and all his host, together with 
Kujdh, rose up to meet them, and marched against them as far as 
the town of Boldh, choosing to attack them there ; and there they 

* Ghilman means " young men," but it also means " slaves ;" however, Abu Bekr 
seems to have used it in the sense here given, 

| Sultanan may mean ' a sultan ;' but the power of living securely is probably what 
is here meant. 

% The price of blood, or fine for having taken away a man's life. 
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fought from mid-day till evening. Then they separated, and 
returned to their own places. Seven days afterwards, they again 
gathered themselves together, and engaged in battle, at the town 
of Amvighdh. It was a hard-fought battle, and many souls 
perished on that day. Thus did Adinkarah overcome the King 
of Ghdnah, and take the town of Amvighdh. The people of 
Ghdnah fled, and some of them passed on [as far as] to the city 
of Kong. 

" On that day was I made a slave. They tore off my clothes, 
bound me with ropes, laid on me a heavy burden, and carried me 
to the town of Buntukku, and from thence to the town of Kumdsi, 
the King of Ashanti's town. From thence through Askumd and 
Ajimmaktih, in the land of Fanti, to Daghdh, near the salt sea. 

" There they sold me to the Christians, and 1 was bought by 
a certain captain of a ship at that town. He sent me to a boat, 
and delivered me to the people of the ship. We continued on 
board ship, at sea, for three months, and then came on shore in 
the land of Jamaica. This was the beginning of my slavery until 
this day. I tasted the bitterness of slavery from them *, and its 
oppressiveness : but praise be to God, under whose power are all 
things, He doth whatsoever he willeth ! No one can turn aside 
that which He hath ordained, nor can any one withhold that which 
He hath given ! As God Almighty himself hath said : — Nothing 
can befall us unless it be written for us (in his book) ! He is our 
master : in God, therefore, let all the faithful put their trust ! 

" The faith of our families is the faith of Isldm. They circum- 
cise the foreskin ; say the five prayers f ; fast every year in the 
month of Ramadan ; give alms as ordained in the law ; marry 
[only] four free women — a fourth is forbidden to them except she 
be their slave ; they fight for the faith of God ; perform the pil- 
grimage [to Mecca] — i. e. such as are able so to do ; eat the 
flesh of no beast but what they have slain for themselves ; drink 
no wine — for whatever intoxicates is forbidden unto them ; they 
do not keep company with those whose faith is contrary to theirs, 
—-such as worshippers of idols, men who swear falsely by the 
name of the Lord, who dishonour their parents, commit murder 
or robbery, bear false witness, are covetous, proud, insolent, 
hypocrites, unclean in their discourse, or do any other thing that 
is forbidden : they teach their children to read, and [instruct them 
in] the different parts of knowledge ; their minds are perfect and 
blameless according to the measure of their faith. 

" Verily I have erred and done wickedly, but I entreat God to 



* That is — the people of Buntukkti, Ashanti, and Fanti. This is more distinctly 
expressed in another paper written by him. 
f That is — pray five times a-day. 
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guide my heart in the right path, for He knoweth what is in my 
heart, and whatever [can be pleaded] in my behalf. 

" Finished in the month of August, on the 29th day, in the 
year of the Messiah 1834 [1835]." 

From this narrative we collect that the writer of it was born at 
Tumbuktti, about the year 1794; that his grandfather 'Omar was 
an al-k&'id, or magistrate, in that city and in Jenneh on the J&libd 
or Niger, and son of the king's witness, one of the principal law- 
officers of the state. Kong, where his uncle Abdu-r-rabmsji 
settled, is the place in the chain of mountains running parallel 
with the southern coast of Africa, the position of which was 
pointed out to Mungo Park. Its distance and bearing with 
respect to Jenneh, as far as Abli Bekr could give any notion of 
them, appear to agree nearly with the position assigned to it in 
Mr. J. Arrowsmith's Map of Africa. Ghonah, the residence of 
Mahmiid, another of Abu Bekr's uncles, is about eight days 
journey east or south-east of Kong. That place he believed to 
be mid-way between Jenneh and Ashanti. But as the distance 
between Gh6nah and Ashanti is twelve days' journey, that capital, 
the position of which is known, must be about twenty days' journey 
distant from Kong, and forty from Jenneh. Abli Bekr was two 
months on his way from J enneh to Kong, but he thought the journey 
might be completed in fifteen days; twenty days, therefore, gives 
a fair mean, and confirms his supposition that Kong is just mid- 
way between the Jaliba and Ashanti. 

When only two years old, his father removed to Jenneh from 
Tumbuktd, or, as Aba Bekr generally called it, Tumbuttu, or 
Tumbut*; of that place, therefore, he had no recollection. When 
only four years old he lost his father ; and five years afterwards, 
when he was in his tenth year, he went to Ghonah to visit his 
father's burial-place, stopping one year at Kong on the way. On 
the supposition, therefore, that he remained three years at Ghonah, 
he was in his fourteenth year when he fell into the hands of the 
Ashantis, and was sent as a slave to the West Indies either in 
1807 or 1808. Amvikoh, the place where he was seized by the 
people of Buntukku, is fifteen or twenty miles to the south of 
Ghonah, and nine days' journey south of Kumasi, the capital of 
Ashanti. Dagh6, the place on the coast where he was put on 
board ship, is mentioned by Protten, the Danish missionary, as 
not far from Winneba, one of the British forts. (Adelung, 
Mithrid., iii., 188.) From Dagho, or rather Cape Coast, Abd 
Bekr was carried to Jamaica, in which island he passed about 
twenty-seven years of his life, first as the slave of a stone-mason 
named Donellan, subsequently on the estate of Mr. Haynes, and 

* Nearly resembling the Tombutto of Leo Africanus, (p. 642,1 and clearly an 
abbreviation of the Tungubutu of De Barros, (Asia, i., 220.) 
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finally as the property of Mr. Anderson. Donellan was a very 
kind master, and when he told his slaves, about a year after Abu 
Bekr was purchased by him, that, as his mother wished to see him, 
he must return to England, after selling his property in Jamaica, 
they all shed tears. Mr. Haynes, it appears, was not himself 
resident on the island ; and it was by his order that Abii Bekr, 
and the rest of the slaves on his estate, were baptized. In what 
manner they were prepared for baptism, it was difficult to ascer- 
tain : certain it is, as we learn from Dr. Madden, that the Mo- 
hammedans still retained their faith in the divine mission of 
Mahomet. It was at his baptism that Abu Bekr was named 
Edward Donellan. Mr. Haynes's benevolent intentions cannot 
be doubted ; but, as is too often ihe case where the planters are 
not residing on their property, his overseers and agents did not 
faithfully execute his orders, for " it was then," says Abu Bekr, in 
a paper written on his voyage home, " that I tasted all the bitter- 
ness of slavery." On the 6th of September, 1823, Mr. Haynes's 
property was sold, and Abu Bekr was purchased by Mr. Ander- 
son, who, having discovered his steadiness and honesty, employed 
him to take an account of all that came or was issued from his 
slave yard. He put down everything in negro English and in the 
Arabic character, (for he never had an opportunity of learning to 
read or write English,) and read it oft' to the overseer in the even- 
ing. His cyphers they perhaps could read themselves, and there- 
fore prove his sums ; but as he is well acquainted with the first 
rules of arithmetic, and very careful, they were probably satisfied 
with the sum total that he gave in. After his liberation he con- 
tinued in the same employment, but his condition could hardly be 
said to be improved, as his employer merely gave him his board, 
and appears to have withdrawn most of the former indulgences, 
without substituting wages in their stead. Nor, but for the kind 
and determined assistance of Capt. Oldrey would he have been 
suffered to come to this country, or indeed to leave Jamaica. 

Of the kindness of his present master he speaks in terms of the 
warmest gratitude; and Mr. Davidson, on his part, fully appre- 
ciates his merits. Should that enterprising traveller be so for- 
tunate as to reach Tumbuktu in safety, he will find — inde- 
pendently of the rank which, it seems, Abti Bekr's relations there 
hold — that so faithful, affectionate, and intelligent an interpreter 
is a treasure, the value of which cannot be too highly estimated. 

As the veracity of Abu Bekr's narrative has received an unex- 
pected corroboration from the testimony of persons whom Mr. 
Davidson saw in Morocco, it may appear superfluous to enlarge 
upon the circumstances which justify our reliance on the truth of 
his statements ; but a brief mention of a few will perhaps be con- 
sidered as an appropriate conclusion to this paper. 
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We may say, then, that his general good character, his years as 
indicated by his face, and the cessation of the slave-trade in March, 
1 808, are all so many evidences in favour of his statements respect- 
ing the age at which he was carried to the West Indies. His 
knowledge of the Arabic language is another very cogeut proof of 
the truth of his statements. Though far from being able to write 
it with strict grammatical accuracy, or possessing the command of 
an abundant stock of words and phrases, his power of expressing 
himself in that copious and difficult tongue, and the clearness and 
facility with which he writes its characters, are truly surprising 
when his peculiar circumstances are taken into account. He 
could scarcely have completed his fifteenth year when taken away 
from Africa ; was two years in the West Indies before he could 
obtain the use of pen, ink, and paper ; and, with the exception of 
two or three negroes, — one fortunately on board the slaver which 
carried him off, — had no means of reviving his remembrance of 
what he had learned, till a very late period. 

Some time before he left J amaica, a benevolent stranger, who 
found that he could read Arabic, sent him, from England, a copy of 
the New Testament in that language ; and he had also read parts 
of the Old Testament with attention, as is evident from some 
texts quoted in the narrative written on his voyage from New 
York to England. On seeing the plates in Mr. Bowdich's 
Travels, he immediately recognised a street in Kuni&si, and the 
magical ceremonies of the Ashauli soothsayers; in Mr. Dupuis's 
book also the passage of the Basompra\ He mentioned many of 
the names of kings and chiefs, of whom those writers speak. At 
the British Museum, he instantly recognised many old acquaint- 
ances ; particularly the hippopotamus, who, he said, always came 
out of the water at certain hours, and did a great deal of mischief. 
With the plants and seeds he seemed equally well acquainted ; 
particularly the nittah, a species of acacia, and the palms, — most 
of which he could never have seen in the West Indies. His 
acquaintance with the Kor&n was no less remarkable. " What 
became of that wicked king, Frdna?" said he, to one of his 
friends from whom he had already received some information. — 
" I never heard of Frdna," said his friend. — " Oh, yes," replied 
Abti Bekr, " you know him, — he is spoken of in the Bible ; he 
was King of Misr, — he is mentioned in many places in the 
Kor&n." — " Write down his name, then," returned his friend ; 
and he immediately wrote " Fir'aun," i. e. Pharaoh, very correctly 
spelt. It was too late to look for the Kor&n that night ; but the 
next morning, he in a few minutes found out almost all the places 
where Pharaoh is mentioned — scattered, as need hardly be said, 
all over the book. In the summer, he chaunted the call to prayer 
— given by the Muedhdhins from the minarets of the mosque — 
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with the exact pronunciation, intonation, and rhythm, that is used 
from Cairo to Constantinople, and from Belgrade to Dehli. 

The Kordn he must have known almost by heart, as he declared 
he had never seen a copy of it from the time he left Gh6nah till 
one was put into his hand by the writer of this paper. He was 
not old enough, he said, when captured, to enter on a course of 
logic and rhetoric, or to study the commentaries on the Koran ; 
but he knew the names of the most celebrated commentators. This 
is a plain proof of the superior civilization of the negroes in the 
interior over those near the coast; and, however incredible at first 
sight, it is confirmed by Burckhardt's account of the Shaikiyah 
Arabs in Meroe, and the well-written Arabic despatches from 
Bello's court, now in the records of the Foreign Office. 

In the short interval of three, or, at most, four days, very little 
could be gleaned from Abu Bekr's recollections of his native 
land ; but the itineraries annexed to this paper may assist in fixing 
more nearly the relative position of some places already known by 
name, in pointing out others not before heard of, and in removing 
some of the obscurity in which the geography of that part of 
Africa is enveloped. 

Routes given by Ab6 Bekr. 

1. — From Jenneh to Kong. 

The country of the Sar&nkoli l . . . Moslims and Kafirs 

Simfuya, also called Ba Kwe" .... Moslims 

K rl e g 2 6 .! fH. b !!° ngbg . to . K °"}Moslims and Kafirs 

Muse", M6si, or M6ngsi (a tribe) .Kafirs are masters 

MarkafiorMarkafi n g(atribe). JKAfirs and Moslims in equal 

° ' [ numbers 

B6' l<5k ditto Ditto ditto ditto. . 

Kong s , the capital of a kingdom) f | j 

so named j 1 |f 

2. — From Kong to Ghdnah, eight days. 






Inhabitants call themselves Man- 
dinga, are generally Moslims, 
and are subject to Kong. 



Kongolu 

Karwal& 

Koyen, Koyeni or Kong-yentSh 

S&mbatah, near a river 

Balabolo 5 

Donsa-dughd e : the first place in the kingdom of Ghdnah. 

SyTid? XYal'u' .' ".'.'. '. '.'.'.'. '.'.'. '. \ Al } T ° f 0n A tr 't% aDd Mosl[ms > 
p u J,^ j but subject to Kafirs. 

Ghdnah 7 

3. — From Gh6nah to Dabohyah, about eight days. 
Ghdnah or Ung-kolah. 

Cross the river Vunkurii, Igela or W&h. 
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Bold, a country or province. . . 1 ^habitants half Moslims and half 

Yakd, Yagdor Yabd Kafirs : \ themselves called 

Dabdyah • I ^fiSt** 7 ' ° T 

4. — From Dabohyah to Hausa. 
Dabohyah 

Ghambaghah"" (Inhabitants called Dabamba, Da- 

° " " \ gomba or Dagwambah. 

Sdllaghah" or Sallakhah Inhabitants Inta. 

Cross a river. 
Bdghyorf 18 , Bdghayiri, Poghoyiri or Boghodi. 
Sangsang-i Mango 18 . 
Guruma or Grumd 14 . 

5. — Ghbnah to Kumdsi, eleven or twelve days. 

Days' Journey. 

Ghiinah 1. _,,, . 

Amvikd, a city. I/ ,n Ghonah - 

Bontoku or Buntukku 4). „ ... 

Kikiwerri 1 } ln Buntukku. 

Nyami " 1 in Ashanti. 

Ansiri, near a lake 2 

Koraasi, capital of Ashanti. ... 1 

»T 

6. — From Kumdsi to the sea, about two days and a half. 
Komasi. 

Lake of Basomprd. 

Wassah, a tribe 14 day. 

Asokomd. 

Ajimmaku. 

Daghd, a little below Inkard (Accra) ... 1 night. 

The places in Negroland known to Abd Bekr, either by his having 
been there or by report, are as follows : — 

1. Silld, very near Segii, to the west of Gennah or Jenni, on the 
J&liba, which is called Kward by the people of Hausd. 

2. Filah-dughii or Fullah-dughii, i. e. the land of the Fullahs, 
Fullans or Fullaniyu, called by themselves Pullo or Pullu, and Felldtah 
by the Arabs. 

Galiya .... 

Noma 

Duwaso . . . 
Tumane . . . 
Morila 

3. Banan. 

4. Mdsindh ; beyond which is the lake or river of Jimbald, supposed 
to divide Ay I and Wawi from Ashanti. 

The whole tract between Mdsindh and Tumbuktu was governed (from 



are places in Fulah-dughii. 
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1804 to 1808) by the Fulkini chiefs Al Imam 'Othman, Hamid ibn 
'All Damar, and 'All Jei'dii. 

5. On the Jaliba he had heard of SiM, Yaminah, Modibu, where 
the people were very learned, and Bammaku. 

6. Bure is a principal place in the Mandingo country. 

The Mandingas say they came from Mandi, a city in or near Mal£ 16 , 
beside Hausa, whence the people of Hausa are called Malbah or 
Malwah ". 

7. The river Sdrano, running through Waselu 13 . 

8. He had heard of the following places between Segii and Sierra 
Leone, and had in many instances a correct notion of their relative 
position : — 

Firia, Gadu, 

Sangara or Sangala, Bundu, 

Kurank<5, Wulli, 

Limba 19 , Sin, 
Futah Toro, N.E. of the Ba- Susu, 

Dima, Tandah, 

Futah Jalhi, S.E. of ditto, Ferbana 88 , 

Dentiliya, Kajaghah, near Khaso\ 

Koniya, Jaghah (pronounced Jarrah), 

Kongo-dnghu 20 , Kemmii, 

Sata-dughu", Bambarah, 

Bruk<5 or Birik<5 22 , Bambughii 83 . 
Fullah-dughii, 

NOTES. 

I The Sarakhwule of Dard (Gramm. Woolfe, p. 149), Serrawoolli of Park, Sera- 
colet of the older French writers, and Carogole of the Portuguese, De Barros, &c. 

8 Kaybeeof Bowdich. 

3 The capital named Kong is at the foot of the mountains, and in a lofty one near 
it there is a gold mine. As far as Bolrt the soil consists of clay and sand, with low 
hills and small streams. At Kong the mountains begin. Kong is supposed to be 
mid-way between Jenneh and Ashanti. From the latter it is nineteen or twenty- 
days distant, and therefore about as much from the Jaliba. Abu Bekr was two 
months on the road thither, but supposed the journey might be performed in fifteen 
days ; which is no doubt too little. 

* The King's name was Makkah, and his Vezir was called Al Ahmiir, i. e. the 
Red Man. 

8 A large river crossed in canoes near Balaboloh, comes from Gago ; passes by 
Purra, Sambatah, Barabolii, Kurumgaza, Mango, Wawi, to the east of Koromanti, 
i. e. Ashanti, to Kang-git, where it falls into the sea. It is the largest river between 
Kong and Ghunah. Abu Bekr supposed it to be a branch of the Jaliba, issuing 
from the main stream, not very far from Jenneh. 

6 A small town. 

' Much gold is dug up near Ghonah. As far as Sambatah the ground is level and 
clear, with occasional patches of wood. Near that place, after crossing a hill, the 
road leads down to the river, which divides Balabulii from Donsa-dughCi. 

8 The place where salt is made. 

9 The people of In-tl are of the same race as those of Ghonah. 

10 Pronounced Gambarrah. 

II Near this place is Yandi, belonging to In-tii. 

18 That is, Woman's town, fh the Mori and Dabambah tongue. 
18 That is, the Great Warrior's camp. That is the same word asthe " Sansanding" 
of Mungo Park. 
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14 Gumma is bounded on the east by Hausa ; on the north by Mosi; and on the 
south by Nango or Nago Kiyyakwasi j the Anago of the maps. Kiyakwasi, pro- 
nounced Chakwasi, signifies " Father Kwasi" in the A'yS tongue. 

15 The Vamma of Mr. Bowdich ; it is on the frontiers of AshantJ. 

16 The Malt of Ibn Batutah, and Melli of Leo Africanus. Perhaps the Mellil of 
Idrisi. 

17 Hence we learn that Hausa is synonymous with Mali, pronounced Meli. Malawi 
(the Mallowa of Mr. Bowdich) or Malaba is the adjective derived from Mali, just as 
Kachenawa and Bernawa are derived from Kachena and Bernfi. Malawi was trans- 
formed into Malay, by Snelgrave and Des Marchais. 

18 The Ouasselon of Mollien. 

19 Liban in Mollien's map ; " but it should be Limba," said Abu Bekr; and so it 
is in the map of Colonel Laing, who passed through that country. 

20 Konkodou of Mollien. 

21 Satadou of the maps. 

23 That is, " Ruined-town" in the Fullan language. 
23 Bambook of the maps. 



IX. — Observations on the Ancient Intercourse with India, 
suggested by some Remarks contained in a Paper communicated 
by Lieutenant A . Burnes to the Geographical Society of Bombay, 
on " the Maritime Communication of India, as carried on by the 
Natives." * By Lieutenant Dickinson, 14th regiment B. N. I. 
Communicated by the Branch Society at Bombay. Read 9th 
May, 1830. 

It appears, from a passage in the paper above-mentioned, that 
Lieutenant Burnes is of opinion, and wishes to establish, that the 
commerce " was never interrupted by religious prejudices," and 
" that the natives of India themselves, and not the Arabs, con- 
ducted the trade between India and Egypt." 

As this question has long excited a considerable degree of in- 
terest among the learned of Europe, where the generally received 
opinions appear to be opposed to that of Lieutenant Burnes, I 
am in hopes that the following observations on the subject, though 
they contain but little that is new or original, may not be consi- 
dered as uncalled for or unacceptable. It is very well known 
that a maritime intercourse between India and the countries bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean subsisted in times long antecedent 
to the Christian era ; but this, unfortunately, is all that is known 
with certainty on the subject, for Strabo, who wrote in the 
early part of the first century, declares that he knew very little 
about India, notwithstanding the great advantages which his resi- 
dence in Egypt, and his general information were calculated to 
give him. Still in ancient history many things are recorded 
relative to an early intercourse with India, a brief summary of 
which will not, I trust, be thought uninteresting ; inasmuch as it 

* See p. 23. 
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